Chapter  Thirteen
THE  NETHERLANDS
THE reception he received would have turned a far less
susceptible head than Robert Dudley's. His progress from
Flushing to the capital at the Hague was an unbroken triumphal
progress through hysterical crowds acclaiming their saviour,
their "Messiah." At Middleburgh, his first stop, the provincial
Estates assembled to greet him with salutes of gunfire while over
the gate of the port flew the Red Cross of England. "A very
extraordinary device set off with most wondrous art" had been
erected, a castle of crystal founded upon a rock of pearl, with
silver firearms flowing round it, in which were represented
varieties of fowls, fishes and beasts, some as wounded, some as
slain, and others gasping for breath, and over them was a Virgin
Lady leaning and reaching out her hands to their assistance. The
same thought was rendered in the Latin inscription fixed over the
entrance gate of Dort, which the chronicler Holinshed translated:
The widow countrie wailing in her losse,
Subject to soldiers and a stranger's crosse,
By weeping her misfortune sits here alone,
To think of her pleasures, past and gone,
But after France and Spain have done their worst,
Her helpless young ones are by England nurst;
Blest be that Virgin Queen that sent this good,
And blest be he that comes to save our blood,
Whom to our soules a buckler we maie call,
And to our countries we crie welcome all.
As he approached Amsterdam with the guard of honour of twenty
galleys which Haarlem had given him, "he was received with
sundry sortes of great fishes, as whales and others of great huge-
ness," which towed his ships to the landing stage in the market
place. Bonfires and fireworks lit his way by night, everywhere
he passed he was 'deaf ened by shouts of " God save Queen Elizabeth"
as if (he wrote), the Queen herself had been in Cheapside. And
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